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CHAPTER  I 


f 


Smith-Hughes  Rural  Community  High  Schools 


Vocational  education  in  rural  comKunity  high  schools  had  its 
inception  on  a  nation-wide  scale  with  the  passiige  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  by  Congress  in  February,  1917 •  This  National  Vocational  Education 
Act  granted  funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  school  districts 
in  carrying  on  a  progrsjn  in  vocational  education  in  their  local  com- 
munities. By  establishing  vocational  schools  or  vocational  depart- 
ments, in  accordance  with  these  acts,  it  has  been  possible  for  rural 
high  schools  to  add  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  the 
program  of  studies  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  curriculum. 

Pupils  enrolling  in  a  rural  community  vocational  high  school, 
as  established  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  must  enter  either  the  agri- 
cultural or  home-making  department  for  the  first  two  years.   During 
the  last  two  years  they  may  elect  the  full  academic  curriculum,  or 
may  continue  the  vocational  schedule  with  more  advanced  work.   The 
vocational  department,  established  in  rural  high  schools  under  the 
provisions  of  the  same  act,  differs  from  the  vocational  school  in 
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that  pupils  in  schools  having  departmenta  are  not  required  to  take 
any  vocational  work  during  the  high  school  course  but  may  elect  the 

vocational  work  if  they  desire. 

The  primary  purpose  of  vocational  agricialture  as  taught  in 
the  Pennsylvania  schools  is  to  train  rural  boys  for  the  occupation  of 
farming  and  for  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  rural  life. 

Vocational  home  economics  or  home-making  education  has  as 
its  primary  objective  the  fitting  of  an  individual  girl  or  woman  to 
produce  valuable  goods  or  service  in  the  home.  It  fits  her  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  various  occupations  th^t  go  to  make  up  the 
vocation  of  home  making.  Vocational  home  economics  enables  her  to 
become  a  skilled  worker  and  to  perform,  in  the  home,  labor  of  economic 


value • 


Because  of  definite  requirements  prescribed  by  the  state  and 
federal  laws,  and  because  of  limited  funds  available  for  vocational 
education,  written  approval  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instmction 
is  required  in  order  that  a  school  district  may  conduct  vocational 
schools  or  classes  under  the  state  and  federal  vocational  education 


acts. 


Education  is  a  public  concern;  therefore,  all  vocational 


schools  and  classes  reimbursed  from  vocational  funds  must  be  under 
public  supervision  and  control,  and  all  courses  must  be  designed  to 
prepare  for  usef^al  employment  in  some  phase  of  agricultiiral  or  home- 


making  work, 


The  minimum  age  requirement  of  pupils  in  day  schools,  as 
written  in  the  Federal  Vocational  Act,  is  fourteen  years.  Other 
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factors  which  generally  determine  entrance  to  the  courses  are  the 
maturity  of  the  hay   or  girl  and  their  desire  for  vocational  training* 

The  school  year  for  these  schools  must  consist  of  at  least 
nine  months*  Most  rural  vocational  schools  operate  on  a  six-hour 
school  day  of  five  days  a  week.  Under  this  arrangement  one-half  the 
school  day  or  its  equivalent  must  be  devoted  to  practical  and  related 
subjects,  and  the  remaining  one-half  to  academic  subjects*  Pupils 
taking  vocational  work  are  segregated  for  the  practical  and  related 
subjects  that  laake  up  the  vocational  one-half  day,  but  take  their 
academic  work  with  the  regular  academic  classes* 

Definite  requirements  are  set  up  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instrjction  regarding  the  school  plant  and  equipment* 

All  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  must  hold  certificates 
on  the  face  of  which  the  word  "vocational"  has  been  written  by  the 
proper  certificating  authorities. 

Courses  and  curriculums  in  vocational  education  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instr^action. 

Every  pupil  enrolled  in  all-day  vocational  classes  in  agri- 
c^ilture  or  home  economics  must  carry  at  least  one  supervised  home 
project  during  each  year  of  work* 

Since  the  passage  of  the  various  acts  bearing  on  vocational 
education,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  the  expansion 
of  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania  rural  schools.   Boards  of 
education  in  rural  sections  throughout  the  entire  state  have  met  re- 
quirements as  set  up  in  the  various  acts.  Patrons  are  generally 
favorably  inclined  to  the  installing  of  the  work  in  the  schools 
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because  schools  of  this  type,  offering  work  in  three  departments  with 
a  facnliy  of  college  graduates  and  good  equipment,  provide  many  of  the 
advantages  for  the  rural  boys  and  girls  that  would  otherwise  be  lacking, 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  the  expansion  of 
vocational  education  in  rural  high  schools  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  since  its  establishment  in  1917 • 

Figure  I  shows  the  number  of  federally  aided  agricultural 
schools  or  departments  by  years,  1918-1932*.  The  number  of  these 
schools  and  departments  has  grown  in  the  United  States  from  slightly 
more  than  500  in  1918  to  8,818  in  1932. 

Figure  II  shows  the  number  of  federally  aided  home  economics 
departments?  or  schools  by  years,  1919-1932* •  These  schools  and  depart- 
ments have  increased  in  number  from  300  in  1918  to  A, 268  in  1932 • 

Figure  III  shows  the  enrollment  in  federally  aided  agricul- 
tural and  home  economics  departments  and  schools  by  years,  1918-1932*« 
The  enrollment  in  these  schools  has  Increased  even  in  recent  years— 
an  increase  which,  especially  under  prevailing  economic  conditions  and 
in  face  of  the  general  tendency  to  lessen  expenditures  in  education, 
is  a  fair  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  states  and  communities 
feel  the  need  for  these  types  of  schools  and  for  the  service  they  are 
rendering • 


^Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
1932. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  during  the  1931-1932  school  year,  there 
were  4,513  pupils  enrolled  in  115  schools  that  received  federal  aid 
for  agriciiltural  classes.  The  same  year  there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
2,153  pupils  enrolled  in  159  schools  who  were  receiving  federal  aid 
for  home  economics  classes* 

These  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  state  and  are  largely  rural  high  schools  in  the  strictest 
sense.  The  schools  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map  of  Penn^l- 
vania,  which  also  shows  by  the  use  of  radiating  lines  the  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg* 
It  is  throxigh  this  department  that  local  school  districts  receive 
permission  to  operate  as  vocational  schools  and  departments  when  state 
and  federal  requirements  in  those  local  units  have  been  satisfactorily 
fulfiUed. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  located  at  State  College, 
Pennsylv.ania,  is  the  institution  of  higher  learning  which  naturally 
attracts  graduates  from  many  of  the  vocational  schools  and  departments. 
The  institution  being  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state  makes  it  highly  accessible  to  vocational  graduates  in  all  sections 
of  Pennsylvania.  Opportunity  is  given  in  this  institution  to  pursue 
further  the  study  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  these  courses 
have  been  the  main  interest  of  many  of  the  graduates  of  rural  high 
schools.  This  particular  study  reveals  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  between  1913  and  1932  seventy-seven  Smith-Hughes  high  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  have  had  graduates  who  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State 

College. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocation- 
al Education  for  1932  shows  that  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  both  vocational  schools  and  departments  in  spite  of 
economic  conditions  that  might  have  been  expected  to  retard,  particu- 
larly growth  in  number  of  schools.  Reports  indicate  a  steadily  in- 
creasing desire  on  the  part  of  smaller  rural  communities,  which  can 
not  support  regular  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics, to  have  the  work  extended  to  them.  This  need  has  been  met  in 
some  cases  by  employing  itinerant  teachers. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  vocational  school  movement  is  also 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  offices  of  education  in  various  states  of 
the  union  have  today  on  file  applications  and  inquiries  from  desirable 
schools  which  anticipate  establishing  vocational  courses  when  economic 
conditions  improve. 
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Vocational  education  is  a  vital  part  of  any  program  of 
general  education.  It  should  not  be  separated  from  the  general  edu- 
cational scheme  of  the  community,  but  should  be  correlated  closely 
with  the  other  phases  of  education.  Vocational  schools  and  depart- 
ments, as  established  in  Pennaylv.ania,  are  important  in  that  they  pro- 
vide secondary  school  training  for  young  men  and  women  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  enter  colleges,  and  also  because  they  meet  a  vital  need  of  a 
larger  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation after  high  school  graduation  in  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. As  stated,  it  is  for  this  latter  group  that  these  schools  and 
departments  were  primarily  established.  However,  this  study  reveals 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  graduates  are  actually  training  in  the 
secondary  school  vocational  curriculums  for  college  entrance. 
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CHAPTER  IT 


CoIUk^  Preparatory  Functions  of  the  Sadth-Hughes 

Rural  CoiQumnity  High  School 


Th©  National  Vocational  Education  Act  provides ,  as  prevlous- 
l^v  nl'«(.p«i,  fgr  federal  cooperation  with  state  boards  for  vocational 
©iluonl.lori  In  promotiag  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  and 
olfinn^s  nnd    In  maintaining  effective  standards  of  work.  The  act  spe- 
uirigMlly  rc#<inlrf*fl  that  the  Instruction  shall  be  of  less  than  college 
gi-'iln,  niid  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system.  By 
thnn  iit!Il7.1nK  the  facilities  already  established  in  the  public  school 
o/flLeiUi  vucalional  education  is  carried  on  in  rural  schools  at  much 
lo-Lj  PHponne  than  would  be  required  by  the  establishment  of  special  or 
ffftphr-fif.r,  prhooln.   This  has  made  it  possible  for  IocmI  hii<h  schools  to 
add  currlculums  In  vocwtional  agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics 
if)  thrilr  or-lglnal  academic  program  with  little  additional  expense  to 
t,/jnfn.   Thin  h(\(\\\,\on   of  vocational  work  lias  served  as  a  potent  influ- 
ynuQ  lu  keep  boy  a  and  i/irls  in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
h/i-  mntnrl/illy  enriched  the  program  of  study  In  these  schoole. 

Tho  Federal  Boord  has  hesitated  to  describe  a  national  pro- 
lirfim  tor   vocational  education  because  of  the  diversity  of  types  of 
nrhtyAn   wTil^^h  vocational  fields  cover,  the  groups  to  be  served,  differ- 
fen'*'..  In  ndml  nlatrative  practices  and  instructional  methods.   Programs 
/iTM  de^vsioped  for  the  most  part  by  state  boards  of  education  In  con- 
j'Jnriton  with  locnl  districts,  with  the  thought  of  building  a  program 
lor  «-rj^:r»  cfjmiwmi  ly   thi/it  will  best  serve  Its  needs* 


i( 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  located  at  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  institution  of  higher  learning  which  naturally 
attracts  graduates  from  many  of  the  vocational  schools  and  departments. 
The  institution  being  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state  makes  it  highly  accessible  to  vocational  graduates  in  all  sections 
of  Pennsylvania,  Opportunity  is  given  in  this  institution  to  pursue 
further  the  study  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  these  courses 
have  been  the  main  interest  of  many  of  the  graduates  of  rural  high 
schools.  This  particular  study  reveals  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  between  1918  and  1932  seventy-seven  Smith-Hughes  high  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  have  had  graduates  who  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocation- 
al Fiducation  for  1932  shows  that  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  both  vocational  schools  and  departments  in  spite  of 
economic  conditions  that  might  have  been  expected  to  retard,  particu- 
larly growth  in  number  of  schools.  Reports  indicate  a  steadily  in- 
creasing desire  on  the  part  of  smaller  rural  communities,  which  can 
not  support  regular  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics, to  heve  the  work  extended  to  them.  This  need  has  been  met  in 
some  cases  by  employing  itinerant  teachers. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  vocational  school  movement  is  also 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  offices  of  education  in  various  states  of 
the  union  have  today  on  file  applications  and  inquiries  from  desirable 
achool3  which  anticipate  establishing  vocational  courses  when  economic 
cori'li  lions  improve. 
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Vocational  education  is  a  vital  part  of  any  program  of 
general  education.  It  should  not  be  separated  from  the  general  edu- 
cational scheme  of  the  community,  but  should  be  correlated  closely 
with  the  other  phases  of  education.  Vocational  schools  and  depart- 
ments, as  established  in  Pennsylvania,  are  important  in  that  they  pro- 
vide secondary  school  training  for  young  men  and  women  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  enter  colleges,  and  also  because  they  meet  a  vital  need  of  a 
larger  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation after  high  school  graduation  in  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. As  stated,  it  is  for  this  latter  group  that  these  schools  and 
departments  were  primarily  established.  However,  this  study  reveals 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  graduates  are  actueJ.ly  training  in  the 
secondary  school  vocational  curriculums  for  college  entrance. 


■C'.li,', 
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CHAPTER  II 


College  Preparatory  Functions  of  the  Sadth-Haghes 

Rural  Community  High  School 


The  National  Vocational  Education  Act  provides,  as  previous- 
ly stated,  for  federal  cooperation  with  state  boards  for  vocational 
education  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  and 
classes  and  in  maintaining  effective  standards  of  work.  The  act  spe- 
cifically requires  that  the  instruction  shall  be  of  less  than  college 
grade,  and  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system.  By 
thus  utilizing  the  facilities  already  established  in  the  public  school 
system,  vocational  education  is  carried  on  in  rural  schools  at  much 
less  expense  than  would  be  required  hy   the  establishment  of  special  or 
separate  schools.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  local  high  schools  to 
add  curriculums  in  vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics 
to  their  original  academic  program  with  little  additional  expense  to 
them.  This  addition  of  vocational  work  has  served  as  a  potent  influ- 
ence to  keep  boys  and  girls  in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
has  materially  enriched  the  program  of  study  in  these  schools. 

The  Federal  Board  has  hesitated  to  describe  a  national  pro- 
gram for  vocational  education  because  of  the  diversity  of  types  of 
schools  which  vocational  fields  cover,  the  groups  to  be  served,  differ- 


noes  in  administrative  practices  and  instructional  methods.  Programs 


are  developed  for  the  most  part  by  state  boards  of  education  in  con- 
junction with  local  districts,  with  the  thought  of  building  a  program 
for  each  community  that  will  best  serve  Its  needs. 
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The  program  of  studies  and  the  plan  of  organization  of 
Pennaylvanla  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  and  departments  must  conform  to 
the  standards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  type  of  school  operated,  and  must  be  approved  hy   the  respons- 
ible superintendent  of  schools.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  practi- 
cally all  of  these  schools  are  located  in  rural  districts  and  are 
classified  as  first-class  high  schools  offering  vocational  education* 

The  currlculuas  offered  in  Salth-Hughes  high  schools  are 

0 

academic  or  general,  vocational  agr Icultiire ,  and  vocational  home 
economics •  As  previously  stated,  all  pupils  enrolling  in  vocational 
schools  enter  either  the  agriculture  or  home-making  course  for  two 
years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  pupils  spend  one-half  of  each 
day  in  academic  studies,  such  as  English,  civics,  health  instruction, 
history,  and  mathematics,  and  the  other  one-half  day  on  vocational 
studies  such  as  poultry,  vegetable  gardening,  farm  crops,  animal 
husbandry,  farm  shop  for  the  boys,  and  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking. 


household  accounts,  or  home  nursing  for  the  girls.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  pupils  may  elect  the  full  academic  course  or  they  may 
continue  the  vocational  schedule  with  more  advanced  work. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  operate  such  a  school 
varies  from  three  to  twelve  or  more.  The  usual  number  is  four  or 
five,  divided  as  follows:  Two  or  three  academic  teachers,  one  agri- 
culture teacher,  and  one  home-making  teacher.  The  first  and  second 
year  vocational  classes  are  usually  combined  In  one  section,  and  the 

third  and  fotirth  in  another*  This  is  done  to  reduce  the  number  of 
classes  and  to  alternate  work.  Assistant  teachers  of  vocational 


tl 
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subjects  may  be  provided  when  the  classes  become  so  large  that  two 

r 

classes  cannot  be  handled  In  one  section • 

Vocational  departments  are  established  in  high  schools  where 
the  number  of  boys  or  girls  who  wish  to  take  the  courses  in  vocational 
education  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  full-time  vo- 
cational teacher.  The  vocational  department  is  part  of  the  regular 
high  school  organization.  The  curriculum  in  vocational  education  is 
practically  the  same  for  the  department  as  it  is  for  the  vocational 
school.  Vocational  work,  however,  is  elective  in  the  department  and 
required  in  the  vocational  school.  In  Pennsylvania  during  the  1933-34 
school  year  there  were  fifty-five  schools  that  had  vocational  agricul- 
ture departments  and  sixty- three  vocational  high  schools. 

Admission  requirements  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  are 
of  particular  importance  in  this  study,  as  certain  curriculums  offered 
by  this  institution  attract  vocational  high  school  graduates  because 
of  the  opportunity  given  them  to  pursue  further  the  courses  that  were 
of  main  interest  to  them  when  in  high  school. 
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Figure  V 
Tabular  Summary  of  Entrance  Reqxiiremente 
for  Admission  to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  1934-1935^ 


Agricultural  Biochemistry 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Agronomy 

Animal  Husbandry 

Architectural  Ikxgineering 

Architecture 

Arts  and  Letters 

Botaiy 

Ceramics 

Chemical  Ehgineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Commerce  and  Finance 

Dairy  Husbandry 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering 

Electrochemical  Engineering 

Forestry 

Fuel  Technology 


•two 

ctirricula  as  follows: 

A 
A 

Geology 

Home  Economics 

C 

A 

A 

Horticulture 

A 

B 

Industrial  Education 

A 

A 
A 

Industrial  Engineering 
Journalism 

C 

D 

C 
C 
D 
A 
C 

Landscape  Architectiire 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Mining  Engineering 

Music  Education 

B 
C 
C 
C 
A 

C 

Nature  Education 

A 

C 

Petroleum  and  Nat.  Gas  Eng. 

C 

C 
D 
A 
A 

Plysics 

Physical  Education 
Poultry  Husbandry 
Pre-Medical 

c 

A 
A 
D 

C 
C 
B 

Pre-Veterinary 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Science 

A 

C 

c 

C 

Zoology  and  Entomology 

A 

The  requirements  for  €uimission  to  the  above  curricula  are  indica- 
ted in  the  following  table,  the  requirements  for  a  specific  c^-urriculua 
being  given  in  that  column  headed  by  the  letter  which  follows  the  name 
of  the  curriculum  in  the  above  list.  Certificate  credit  is  given  only 
to  those  who  are  graduates  of  approved  first-class  high  schools: 


A 

B 

c 

B 

English 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Algebra 

0 

1- 

1/2 

1-1/2 

1 

Plane  Geometry 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Solid  Geometry 

0 

0 

**   1/2 

0 

History 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Science 

0 

0 

1 

.  1 

Foreign  Language 

0 

0 

0 

2 

ElectiTea 

15 

12- 

V2 

8 

4 

*The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Bulletin,  Volume  XXVIII,  Number  U. 
April  2,  1934* 

^*^r  other  advanced  mathematics.  Freshmen  in  the  School  of  Ehgineering 
who  do  not  offer  Solid  Geometry  and  who  make  a  poor  record  in  College 
mathematics  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Solid  Geometiy 
before  entering  the  Sophomore  Class ♦ 


.yi^^t^rH-e-  ■ 
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The  progrsun  of  studies  of  the  Gregg  Tofmship  Vocational 
School  at  Spring  Mills,  Pennsylvania,  is  typical  of  the  rural  vo- 
cational high  schools  of  the  state. 


A$ 
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Figure    VI 


Gregg  Toimship  Vocational  High  School  Program  of  Studies    for     1933-1934 
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Health 
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Shop 
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.■■■2tl 


Zsl 


Tenth  Year 
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World  History 
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Partial 


Partial 
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■  II*.  I 
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j1 
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*A  unit  is  a  year's  work  requiring  not  fewer  than  120  hours  of  prepared  class 
room  work.  Two  hours  of  shop  or  laboratory  work  are  considered  equivalent  to 
one  hour  of  prepared  work. 
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Figure  VI 


Gregg  Township  Vocational  High  School  Program  of  Studies  (Continued) 
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An  examination  of  the  high  school  program  of  studies  and  the 
admission  requirements  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  reveals  that 
graduates  of  the  vocational  departments  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools 
have  sufficient  units  of  credit  to  meet  entrance  requirements  to  a 
majority  of  the  college  curriculuaw •  The  students  in  vocational 
departments  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools,  as  is  the  case  with  students 
in  certain  departments  of  other  than  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  in  the 
state,  are  given  an  opportunity  during  the  last  three  years  to  elect 
certain  academic  subjects  which,  in  addition  to  the  regular  vocational 
courses,  make  admission  possible  to  any  curriciilum  offered  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Graduates  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  academic 
curriculum  of  the  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  have  earned  sufficient 
units  of  credit  to  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  any  of  the 
curriculuas  offered  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Smith-Hughes  High  School  Gradiiates 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  selected  as  the  institu- 
tion in  which  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  collegiate  scholastic  records 
of  graduates  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  institution  through  its  location,  its  designation  and  its  particu- 
lar curricular  offerings  has  been  and  is  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Pennsylvania  which  more  Smith-Hughes  high  school  gradu- 
ates attend  than  any  other  one  college  or  university  in  the  state. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  the  only  Pennsylvania  institution 
qualified  to  train  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture*  It  is  one  of 
the  few  Pennsylvania  institutions  recogniied  by  the  drafters  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  plan  for  vocational  education  that  is  qualified  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  home  economics.  Agriculture  and  home  econo- 
mics constitute  the  core  subjects  of  all  rural  community  Smith-Hughes 
high  schools ♦ 

These  facts,  and  others  of  lesser  importance,  created  a 
very  early  and  permanent  association  between  the  Smith-Hughes  high 
schools  of  the  state  and  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  has 
naturally  followed  as  a  result  of  this  close  association  that  a  large 


^l^^nning 


college  have  chosen  The  Pennsylvania  State  College • 


Like  the  Smith-Hughes  program  the  college  was  created  and 
is  maintained,  in  part  at  least,  through  subsidy  from  federal  and 
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state  acts,  acts  similar  in  their  purposes  and  intent. 

The  Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Act,  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  ty  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
July  2,  1862,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  one  or  more  in  each  state,  where  it  was  specified  that:  *The 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  class- 
ified studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 


of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 


•  •  • 


in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industri- 
al classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life". 

On  April  1,  1863,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  passed 
an  act  declaring  that  the  Morrill  Act:  "is  hereby  accepted  by  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  the  faith 
of  the  State  is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into  effect".  The 
institution  had  been  chartered  as  The  Farmers*  High  School  in  1855, 
and  became  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  a  month  before  the 
Morrill  Act  was  passed.  It  became  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
187/i.  The  state  legislature  designated  this  institution  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Act. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  therefore  a  state  institution,  its 
prime  purpose  being  to  serve  the  people  and  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Nation.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  state  college,  supported 
by  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  one  reason  so  many  parents  are 
interested  in  having  their  bpy  or  girl  enroll  in  this  institution  of 

higher  learning. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  located  on  a  small  plateau 
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in  the  center  of  Nittany  Valley,  between  the  widely  known  Seven  Mount- 
ains and  the  Bald  Eagle  Hofuntain  close  by  the  Allegheny  escarpment. 
The  campus  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  a  spot  of  beauty  in 
the  geographical  center  of  the  state*  The  climate  is  ideal,  and 
student  life  has  none  of  the  distracting  influences  of  metropolitan 
centers  that  might  not  appeal  to  graduates  of  rural  high  schools # 

The  college  land  holdings  total  more  than  two  thousand  acres, 
two  hundred  of  which  are  contained  in  the  main  campus,  which  is  flank- 
ed on  one  side  by  grounds  used  for  recreational  activities  and  on  the 
other  by  college  farms  and  agricultural  experiment  grounds*  Thus, 
ample  facilities  are  provided  at  the  college  for  students  from  the 
standpoint  of  recreational  activities;  while  farm  operations,  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  school  of  the  institution, 
offer  opportunity  to  learn  correct  agricultural  practices* 

During  the  past  seven  years  about  five  and  one-half  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  the  construction  of  fourteen  major  build- 
ings* The  commodious  buildings,  well  arranged  laboratories,  and  com- 
plete equipment  provide  favorable  conditions  for  both  classroom  and 
laboratory  work* 

Undergraduate  instruction  at  the  college  is  assigned  to 
seven  schools*  These  are:  agriculture,  chemistry  and  physics,  educa- 
tion, engineering,  liberal  arts,  mineral  industries,  and  physical 
education  and  athletics*  By  bm^ VI ng  selection  from  the  forty- two 
curriculums  offered  in  these  schools,  vocational  graduates  find  it 
possible  to  obtain  instruction  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
the  field  of  work  that  Is  of  greatest  interest  to  them*  Graduates 
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of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  maj  gain  admission  to  any  of  the  curricultuas 
offered  by  the  college. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools 
and  departments  in  Pennsylvania  live  in  strictly  rural  communities*  In 
most  cases  their  main  interests  are  the  farm  and  home.  The  Smith-Hughes 
school,  in  addition  to  giving  academic  instruction,  trains  boys  and 
girls  in  many  phases  of  farm  and  home  activities.  High  school  graduates 
who  are  interested  in  further  study  of  agricultxire  find  that  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  is  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  state  where  instruction  is  offered  in  this  field;  therefore,  thqr 
must  go  there  if  they  desire  to  get  their  agricultural  training  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Agricultural  teachers  in  Smith-Hughes  schools  and  departments 
in  most  cases  are  graduates  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Their  contacts  with  students  and  parents  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  rural  high  schools  of  the  state  doubtless 
influence  many  boys  and  girls  to  enter  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

This  study,  pertaining  to  scholastic  records  made  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  by  graduates  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools 
and  departments,  analyzes  the  scholastic  records  made  by  these  students 
in  college.  This  analysis  reveals  certain  conditions  that  are  signi- 
ficant to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  and  control 
of  these  schools  and  departments. 

College  preparation  is  not  the  main  objective  of  these 
secondary  schools;  nevertheless,  each  year  a  sufficient  number  of 
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graduates  of  these  schools  enter  college  to  make  a  study  of  this  nature 
significant • 

State  and  local  administrators  responsible  for  the  program 
of  vocational  education  in  the  rural  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are 
interested  in  the  degree  of  success  the  graduates  of  these  schools  and 
departments  attain  in  college.  This  study  reveals  to  some  extent  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  training  received  in  Smith-Hughes  schools ^ 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  preparation  for  college  of  their 
graduates.  College  failures  are  analysed  and  distribution  of  grades 
made  which  indicate  weaknesses  in  certain  college  courses  that  doubt- 
less may  be  overcome  by  strengthening  secondary  school  curriculums* 

The  study  also  reveals  the  importance  of  guidance  in  rural 
high  schools.  College  failure  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
students  may  be  enrolled  in  college  courses  for  which  they  are  poorly 
prepared.  The  sane  student,  by  proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
secondary  school  teachers  and  the  college  advisers,  may  be  capable  of 
doing  creditable  work  in  another  department  or  school.  The  study 
shows  that  in  certain  schools  and  courses  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  graduates  of  Saith-Hughes  high  schools  and  departments  have 
done  more  satisfactory  work  than  in  others  • 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  obtained  from  records  in 
the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College •  The 
study  covers  the  period  from  1922  to  1932.  During  this  ten-year 
period  two-hundred  and  fifty-four  graduates  of  Smith-Hughes  schools 
and  departments  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  One-hundred 
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and  ninety-three  of  the  students  were  graduates  of  vocational  schools 
and  sixty-one  graduates  of  vocational  departments  of  Smith-Hughes  high 
schools*  These  graduates  came   from  fifty-two  vocational  high  schools 
and  from  twenty-five  schools  having  vocational  departments;  thus, 
seventy-seven  of  the  one-hundred  and  fifteen  Smith-Hughes  rural  high 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  represented  in  the  study.  These  seventy- 
seven  vocational  schools  and  departments  are  among  those  shown  on  the 
map  in  Chapter  1. 

Grade  point  averages,  college  course  failures,  and  the 
number  of  credits  failed  were  obtained  for  each  student  from  records 
in  the  office  of  the  Registrar*  Figure  VII  shows  the  form  that  was 
used  in  recording  data  for  each  individual • 

Grade  point  averages  for  each  student  were  recorded  on  this 
form  for  all  courses  taken  in  certain  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the 
college.  Failures  were  recorded  by  courses  as  well  as  by  number  of 
credits*  This  form  also  provided  space  for  the  student •s  name,  high 
school  where  prepared,  high  school  curriculum,  name  of  the  school  and 
curriculum  in  which  he  registered  in  college,  intelligence  quotient, 
date  entered,  withdrew,  was  dropped,  or  was  graduated* 


Figure  VII  -  Form  xified  to  record  data  for  Smith-Hughes  ettidentc 


An  analyses  of  scholastic  records  made  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  by 
orrEduates  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  and  departments  in  Pennsylvania 
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Figure  VIII  -  Distribution  of  Smith-Hughes  graduates  in  the  schools  of 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  years  1922  to  1932 
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In  Figure  VIII  the  data  indicate  the  distribution  of  graduates 
of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  and  departments  in  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  for  the  years  1922  to  1932.  Special  attention  should  be  called 
to  several  facts  revealed  in  this  tabulation. 

In  the  first  place,  forty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  from  vocational 
schools  and  departments  during  this  ten-year  period  enrolled  in  the 
school  of  agriculture.  This  rather  high  percentage  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  men  enrolling  in  the  institution  studied 
vocational  agricultxire  in  the  secondary  school  and  desired  to  continue 
in  the  same  curriculum  in  college.  A  study*  made  by  Doctor  C.S.Anderson 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  strengthens  this  thought.  Doctor 
Anderson's  study  indicates  that  twenty- three  per  cent  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  studied  agriculture  in  the  secondary  school.  These 
men  are  college  graduates  and,  doubtless,  the  agricultural  training  in 
the  secondary  school  had  a  bearing  upon  the  curriculum  thqr  selected 
in  college*  The  study  also  shows  that  eighty- two  per  cent  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  teachers  of  agriculture  have  been  reared  on  farms.  This 
rural  background  is  an  additional  factor  that  influences  rural  gradu- 
ates in  the  selection  of  a  college  curriculum. 

The  data  in  Figure  II  also  indicate  that  eighty-nine  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  women  who  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  from  Smith-Hughes  schools  and  departments  during  the  ten-year 


^Anderson,  C.  S.  Unpublished  data:   "An  Analysis  of  Certain  Pre- 
Employaent  Records  and  Activities  of  Candidates  for  Teaching  Vocation- 
al Agriculture." 
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period  covered  in  this  study  enrolled  in  the  school  of  education •  The 
percentage  of  women  entering  this  school  is  high  because  fifty-one 
per  cent  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  curriculum  which  is  in  the 
school  of  education • 

The  high  percentage  of  girls  registering  in  home  economics 
in  college  is  due  in  part  to  the  close  association  the  girls  in  the 
high  school  and  their  parents  have  with  the  college-trained  home  eco- 
nomics teacher.  The  love  and  respect  that  rural  people  in  general 
have  for  their  homes  may  also  partly  explain  why  so  many  girls  continue 
in  the  field  of  home-making  in  college* 

These  factors  which  have  tended  to  influence  vocational 
graduates  to  enter  college  in  certain  curriculuas  have  been  present 
in  the  rural  communities  for  many  years,  and  doubtless  will  continue 
to  exert  the  same  influence  in  the  future.  It,  therefore,  seems  imper- 
ative that  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  give  more  serious  consideration 
to  preparing  graduates  for  college,  even  though  this  was  not  a  major 
intent  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  when  passed  in  1917* 

Forms  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  VII  also  were  used  to 
tabiaate  college  course  failures  for  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Failures  were  grouped  as  follows:  bio- 
logical  science,  as  botany  and  noology;  home   economics;  humanities, 
as  history,  English  and  languages;  mathematics;  physical  science^  as 
chemistry  and  physics;  and  social  science,  as  economics,  sociology 
end  political  science  courses.  An  analyses  of  these  scholarship 
failures  is  made  later  in  this  chapter. 
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Grade  point  averages  were  computed  from  records  in  the  office 
of  the  college  registrar  and  tabulated  on  forms  similar  to  the  one 
shoim  in  Figure  VII,  for  the  two-hundred  and  fifty-four  Smith-Hughes 
students  who  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  during  the  years 
1922  to  1932 •  Grade  points  at  this  institution  are  determined  by 


ffiU 


Itiplying  the  grade  earned  by  the  number  of  credits  for  the  subject; 


that 


botany 


with  a  grade  of  two,  is  the  equiva- 


lent of  eight  grade  points •  In  substance  this  means  that  although 
zero  is  a  passing  grade,  an  average  of  one  is  required  for  graduation* 

In  Figure  IX  the  data  indicate  an  analysis  of  grade  distri- 
bution of  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania  St8.te  College  for 
the  years  1922  to  1932. 
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Figure  IX 


An  analysis  of  grade  distribution  of  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  the  years  1922  to  1932 
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Figure  II  (Continued) 


An  analysis  of  grade  distribution  of  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  the  years  1922  to  1932 
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The  data  in  Figure  IX  are  sunnnary  date  of  scholastic  records 
for  the  two-h\mdred  and  fifty-four  Smith-Hughes  students. 

Figure  IX  date  indicate  by  schools  of  the  college,  grade 
point  averages  for  all  college  courses  taken  by  Smith-Hughes  students. 
The  figure  also  shows  how  the  Smith-Hughes  students  are  distributed 
within  the  schools  and  departments  of  the  college.  Distribution 
according  to  courses  is  likewise  indicated. 

Tabulations  in  the  last  line  of  Figure  IX  were  taken  from  a 
report*  issued  by  the  Registrar  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  records  for  all  students  in  the  institution  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  making  up  the  registrar's  report,  therefore,  tabulations 
on  the  last  line  of  Figure  IX  represent  data  for  all  college  students 
enrolled  in  the  various  departments  and  courses.  Similar  data  for  the 
Smith-Hughes  students  considered  iai  the  study  are  also  tabulated  in 

the  second  to  the  last  line. 

Figure  IX  data  are  of  interest  and  significance  because  of 

the  many  comparisons  that  can  be  made  between  the  records  for  all 
students  in  a  department  or  course  and  similar  records  for  Smith-Hughes 

students • 

Attention  may  be  called  to  several  of  the  more  significant: 

The  grade  point  average  for  Smith-Hughes  students  in  all  agricultural 

courses  is  higher  than  the  grade  point  average  for  all  agricultural 

students  in  similar  courses.  This  fact  indicates  that  Smith-Hughes 

students  make  better  grades  than  the  average  student  in  the  agricul- 

Wf^^^r^JISI^  "A"  Analysis  of  Grade  ^^^^''J^^^f  ^^^^^^'j^i. 
Instructors  <if  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  First  Semester  1931 

1932."   (Unpublished  date.) 
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tural  courses.  The  agricultural  training  which  the  vocational  student 
receiTes  in  the  secondary  school  may  be  the  reason  he  earns  such  high 
agricultural  grades  in  college.  No  doubt  the  student's  farm  experience 
and  general  understanding  and  appreciation  of  rural  conditions  aid  him 
in  the  study  of  agriculture  at  college. 

Comparison  between  the  tabulations  for  all  students  in  home 
economics  courses  and  the  Smith-Hughes  students  in  similar  courses 
reveals  that  the  grade  point  average  for  the  Smith-Hughes  group  is 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  students  in  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. The  higher  grades  earned  by  the  Smith-Hughes  students  in  home 
economics  courses,  as  well  as  the  vocational  group  in  agricultural 
courses,  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  secondary  vocational  train- 
ing received  by  them. 

Figure  IX  data  reveal  that  Smith-Hughes  students  enrolled 
in  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  physics,  education,  engineering  or 
liberal  arts  have  grade  point  averages  in  all  economics  courses  equal 
to  or  higher  than  the  average  for  all  students  in  similar  courses.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  vocational  students  enrolled  in  the  agricul- 
tural school,  as  well  as  Smith-Hughes  students  in  the  school  of  mineral 
industries,  have  a  low  grade  point  average  for  courses  in  economics. 

The  Smith-Hughes  grade  point  average  for  chemistry  is  fifty- 
four  hundredths  of  a  point.  This  average  is  thirty-two  hundredths  of 
a  grade  point  lower  than  the  chemistry  average  for  all  college  students. 

Figure  IX  tabulations  indicate  that  the  Smith-Hughes  students 
enrolled  in  the  school  of  agriculture  make  low  marks  In  chemistry. 


. 


I 
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This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  most   of  the  Smith-Hughes 
agricultural  college  students  completed  the  vocational  curriculum  in 
high  school  which  does  not  include  chemistry  as  a  required  subjects 
Many  of  these  students,  therefore,  get  their  first  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try after  entering  college • 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Smith-Hughes  students  who 
entered  the  schools  of  the  college  which  have  curriculuas  that  are  more 
academic  and  less  technical  in  character  made  satisfactory  grades  in 
the  academic  courses.  To  illustrate,  the  Smith-Hughes  students  enroll- 
ed in  the  school  of  education  have  satisfactory  grade  point  averages 
in  the  following  academic  courses:  chemistry,  economics,  English, 
mathematics,  and  physics.  Again,  the  Smith-Hughes  students  enrolled 
in  the  school  of  chemistry  and  physics  earned  high  grades  in  both 
economics  and  history  courses.  In  the  school  of  liberal  arts  high 
grade  work  was  done  by  the  Smith-Hughes  students  in  both  English  and 

economics. 

The  success  attained  in  academic  courses  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
students  who  enrolled  in  the  academic  schools  of  the  college  probably 
is  due  to  the  tendency  of  these  students  to  elect  academic  courses  in 
high  school.  The  failure  of  students  to  elect  certain  secondary 
academic  courses  in  high  school  may  also  be  reason  for  the  low  grades 
made  by  the  Smith-Hughes  students  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the 
college  which  are  not  academic  in  character.  To  illustrate,  the  flmith- 
Hughes  students  who  enrolled  in  the  school  of  agriculture  have  low 
grade  point  averages  in  chemistry,  English  and  mathematics. 


L- 
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Figure  II  data  reveal  that  Smith-Hughes  students  in  college 
have  difficulty  with  both  foreign  language  and  mathematics  courses* 
This  illustrates  further  the  fact  that  vocational  students  often  fail 
to  elect  academic  subjects,  especially  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
foreign  languages,  in  high  school. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  from  the  tabulations  that  the 
Smith-Hughes  students  in  the  schools  of  education  and  liberal  arts  did 
creditable  work  in  the  all-important  field  of  English. 

Additional  scholastic  information,  dealing  with  failures  for 
the  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is  tabulat- 
ed in  Figure  X. 
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Figure  X  -  4n  analysis  of  coiirse  failures  of  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  years 

1922  to  1932 
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The  scholarship  failures  of  the  Snitb-Hughes  students  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  years  1922  to  1932  are  shotm 
in  the  data  of  Figure  X.  The  tabulations  indicate  the  average  number 
of  credits  failed  by  Smith-Hughes  students  In  certain  college  courses, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  courses. 

The  data  reveal  facts  of  interest  and  importance  regardisag 
college  course  failures  of  Smith-Hughes  students,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  significant » 

Smith-Hughes  college  students  had  no  failures  in  home  econo- 
mics courses .  This  excellent  record  substantiates  Figure  X  data  which 
reveal  a  high  grade  point  average  for  these  students. 

In  agricultural  courses  Smith-Hughes  students  had  very  few 
failures.  The  data  indicate  that  the  Smith-Hughes  students  failed  an 
average  of  only  sixty-five  hundredths  of  a  credit  in  agricultural 

courses. 

The  data  also  reveal  that  the  largest  number  of  Smith-Hughes 

student  failures  are  in  mathematics,  chemistiy,  and  foreign  languages. 

There  seem  to  be  more  failures  in  English  and  chemistry 
courses  among  Smith-Hughes  students  enrolled  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture than  in  other  schools  of  the  college.  Few  failures  in  these 
fields  are  noticeable  among  the  vocational  students  who  enrolled  in 

the  school  of  education. 

The  comparisons  cited  are  the  most  significant  among  many 
that  could  be  made  from  data  tabulated  in  Figures  II  and  I.  These 
comparisons  seem  to  indicate  four  important  facts. 


J 
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1.  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
have  high  grades  and  veiy  few  scholastic  failures  in  agricultural 


co\xrses 


2.  Smith-Hughes  students  have  high  grades  and  practically 
no  failures  in  home  economics  courses  taken  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 


College. 


3.  Smith-Hughes  students  who  elected  academic  subjects  in 
high  school  have  satisfactory  grades  and  few  failures  in  the  academic 

coxtrses  in  college. 

U,     Vocational  graduates  who  did  not  elect  academic  courses 
in  high  school  often  have  difficulty  with  academic  subjects  in  college. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Summary  of  Findings 


The  following  are  among  the  more  significant  findings 


revealed  by  the  study j 


1.  During  the  ten-year  period  covered  in  this  study,  two- 
himdred  and  fifty-four  graduates  of  Pennsylvania  Smith-Hughes  high 
schools  and  departments  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  One- 
hundred  and  ninety-three  of  these  students,  or  seventy-six  per  cent, 
were  graduated  from  vocational  high  schools,  while  sixty-one,  or 
twenty-four  per  cent,  were  graduated  from  high  schools  having  voca- 
tional departments.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  approximately  four 
times  as  many  students  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  from 
vocational  high  schools  as  from  schools  having  vocational  departments 
of  €igriculture  and  home  economics.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  students  in  the  vocational  high  schools  are  required  to  enroll 
in  the  vocational  home  economics  or  agricultural  departments  for  at 
least  two  years  and,  as  a  result,  many  become  sufficiently  interested 
to  continue  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  college.  This  condition 
is  not  true  in  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  having  vocational  departments 
because  a  fewer  number  of  students  in  these  schools  come  in  contact 
with  vocational  subjects* 


2.  The  two-hundred  and  fifty-four  Smith-Hughes  graduates 
considered  in  the  study  represent  fifty-two  of  the  sixty-three  voca- 
tional schools  of  the  state  and  twenty-five  of  the  fifty-two  high 
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schools  having  vocational  departments.  Seventy-seven  schools,  or 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  in  the  state, 
are  represented  by  the  graduates  in  the  study.  These  numbers  and 
percentages  indicate  that  many  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  throughout 
the  state  have  graduates  who  entered  The  Pennsylvania  State  College* 


3.     Forty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
boys  in  the  study  enrolled  in  agi'iculture  when  entering  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  This  percentage  is  much  higher  than  for  any 
other  school  in  the  college  and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  to  continue  In  college  the  agricultural  training  he 
found  interesting  in  high  school. 


U.     It  is  highly  significant  that  eighty-nine  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  Smith-Hughes  girls  considered  in  this  study 
enrolled  in  the  home  economics  department  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  This  high  percentage  is  due,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the 
school  of  agriculture,  to  the  student's  desire  to  continue  the  field 
of  training  in  college  which  was  of  greatest  interest  to  the  indivi- 
dual in  hi^h  school. 


5.  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

0 

have  high  grades  and  very  few  scholastic  failures  in  agricultural 
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6.  Smith-Hughes  students  have  high  grades  ^n4  gracticall^ 
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no  failures  in  home  economics  courses  taken  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 
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?•  Smith-Hughes  students  who  elected  academic  subjects  in 
high  school  have  satisfactory  grades  and  few  failures  in  the  academic 
courses  in  college • 


8.  Vocational  graduates  who  did  not  elect  academic  courses 
in  high  school  often  have  difficulty  with  academic  subjects  in  college 
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9,  Data  presented  in  this  study  indicate  that  Smith-Hughes 
students  in  general  have  difficulty  in  college  with  English  and  mathe- 


me 


tics  courses •  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  rural 


students  receive  their  elementary  training  in  these  important  subjects 
in  poorly  equipped  and  often  poorly  taught  one-room  rural  schools,  or 
it  may  be  that  some  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  do  not  emphasize  the 
most  important  subject-matter  in  these  courses,  or  employ  teachers 
who  are  not  fully  qualified  to  give  adequate  secondary  training. 

10*  The  many  failures  in  languages  probably  are  due  to  the 
poor  understanding  of  ^glish  already  referred  to  and  to  lack  of  pre- 
paratory courses  in  languages  available  to  the  student  in  Smith-Hiighes 
hi,^h  schools. 


11.  Data  reveal  large  numbers  of  physical  science  failures 
among  Smith-Hughes  students  within  certain  schools  of  the  college. 
Since  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  offer  these  subjects,  such  failures 
may  be  attributed  to  the  subject-matter  taught  in  these  courses  or 

to  lack  of  proper  equipment. 

12.  A  summary  of  these  findings  indicates  that  Smith-Hughes 
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college  students  have  practically  no  difficulty  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  courses*  Greatest  difficulty  occurs  for  these  students 
in  courses  grouped  as  humanities,  physical  sciences,  end  mathematics* 
Institutional  records  show  that  other  than  Smi.th-Hughes  students  ex- 
perience difficulty  with  the  same  subjects.  However,  there  are  a 
goodly  number  of  Smith-Hughes  students  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
college  Tivhc  earn  satisfactory  grades  in  these  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


The  following  are  among  the  more  pertinent  conclusions  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study • 


Conclusions 


Im     A  significant  number  of  Smith-Hughes  high  school  grad- 
uates throughout  the  stete  enter  college;  therefore,  it  is  important 
that  opportunity  be  given  the  students  in  these  schools  to  adequately 
prepare  themselves  for  college* 


2.     Graduates  of  vocational  high  schools  are  more  likely  to 
go  to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  pursue  further  vocational 
training  than  are  graduates  of  high  schools  having  vocational  depart- 
ments • 


3.     Considerably  more  than  one-b^lf  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
graduates  who  go  to  college  enroll  in  either  the  agricultural  school 
or  the  department  of  home  economics  of  the  school  of  education • 


-4»  A  goodly  number  of  the  graduates  of  Smith-Hughes  high 
schools  earn  satisfactory  grades  in  the  various  curricular  offerings 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Stete  College. 


5*  Smith-Hughes  students  at  The  Pennsylvania  Sta.te  College 
have  high  grades  and  veiy  few  scholastic  failures  in  agricultural  and 
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home  economics  courses • 


6,  Smith-Hughes  students  who  elected  academic  subjects  in 
high  school  have  satisfactory  grades  and  few  failures  in  these  subjects 
in  college,  while  students  who  failed  to  elect  certain  academic  sub- 
jects in  higli  school  have  difficulty  with  these  subjects  in  college. 


?•  Smith-Hughes  students  experie.-nce  greatest  difficulties 
in  college  with  the  humanities,  physic^^l  sciences,  and  raatheiaatics. 


Recommendations 


!•  Considering  the  records  made  in  college  by  graduates 
of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools,  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  data  and 
evidence  at  hand  to  warrant  8  careful  analysis  of  the  curricular 
offerings  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  in  the  lit;ht  of  their  college 

* 

preparatoiy  functions • 


2.  There  is  strong  evidence  pointing  to  the  need  for  a 
wider  range  of  elective  academic  subjects  if  ^mith-Hughes  high  school 
graduates  are  to  be  most  successful  in  all  college  curriculums • 


3»  Moi'e  adequate  supervision  in  the  Smith-Hughes  high 
schools  is  needed  if  an  articulated  and  continuous  program  is  to  be 
developed.  If  this  ideal  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  vvill  be  necessary 
to  see  that  the  principal  has  adequate  time  for  super-vision  and  to 
insure  that  he  is  trained  to  provide  the  type  of  supervisory  service 
which  will  bring  improvement  in  instinxction. 
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U*      Guidance  of  pupils  in  the  selection  of  courses  of  study 
in  the  Smith-Hughes  schools  should  be  an  important  part  of  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  principal  and  his  staff,  so  tlriat  students  select  courses 
which  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  in  preparing  them  for  a  certain 
vocation  or  for  training  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 


5.  In  so  far  as  possible,  teachers  in  »^niith-Kughes  schools 
should  be  assigned  to  the  subject  field  in  vfhich  they  have  had  major 
preparation.  In  smaller  schools,  where  it  is  necessary  for  members 
of  the  staff  to  teach  subject?  in  tvo  or  more  fields,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  secure  teachers  who  cen  handle  these  subjects  satisfact- 
orily. 


6.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  and 
qualification  of  English  teachers.  Throughout  the  study  of  Faiglish 
there  should  be  greater  effort  to  motivate  the  subject  by  incorporat- 
ing more  of  the  huin?n  interest  element.  This  movement  should  not  only 
encourage  Smith-Hughes  students  to  read  but  should  improve  their  read- 
ing both  as  to  rate  and  comprehension. 


7.   It  is  important  that  curricular  problems  be  studied 
intensively  by  administrators  of  Smith-Hughes  high  schools.   Every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  incorporate  in  the  program  of  these 
schools  progressive  tendencies  in  curriculum  constinaction. 


8*  There  is  fi  tendency  to  devote  less  of  the  school  day  to 
the  pursuit  of  vocational  subjects  in  high  schools  and  to  permit  the 


[ 
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student  greater  opportunity  to  atud^  academic  and  elective  subjects • 
If  Smith-Hughes  high  schools  follow  this  procedure,  graduates  should 
be  better  prepared  in  the  future* 
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